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ABSTRACT . r- 

■s A feminist critique of development literature, with 
specific sub-Sahardn examples, shows that development studies* and 

: pro jects are rooted in Western male World views. Researchers, guided 
by prevailing theory, ask questions about power, control, work, and / 
social life from the point of view of the powerful, i.e., the men. . , 

"Male research subjects tell their side of th^ story and interpret 
female behavior from their perspective. Development studies' generally 
lapk appropriate techmi.cal and conceptual tools with whick to study 
women * s positions iJ^^wl^^ty • * It is crucial to the advancement of 
women and of f eminisr^ho3jurship and to the successful outcome of 
development that the question of the subordination of women be 
considered by researchers and that feminist scholars be familiar with 
the development literature. By teaching about women in development, 
educators can make students aware of the complexity and variety as 
well as the universality that characterize humanity and force them to 
reevaluate assumptions, models, and paradigms. A 2-part bibliography 
concludes this paper. (RM) 
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I At the annual meeting of the patlonal Women's Studies Association in .;, 

' V June, Florence Howe spoke of the need to international ize the women's studies - 
( curriculum (1983). She noted that women's studies and international studies 
tend to be ratheplsolated fields. Although both are Interdisciplinary^ they 
are outside theifcinstream of acidemia; marginalized, which gives their practi- 
tioners broader, inbre critical perspectives, but ghettoized, which limits their 



opportunities to cownicate wjth .the mainstream and with each other* 

The stud/of devaopment as a subfield within international studies, 
women in development^ ; a subfield within women's studies; ghettos within \ 
ghettos. There Is a substantial body of relevant literature, but It tends to 
reach a highly select^udimce that has already been sensitized, decent. general 

■ ■ v -ml' : ■ ,•''•>'•■■ 

reviews of develo[«en|m^ature (e.g. Portes, 1976; Hennassl, 19)8; Chirot \ 
and Hall, ^^j/K^f^^W of.^er*fhe theoretical or empirical materials 

on women.; Siiplarlyi ^^4° write ^ tea ^ ab0ljt North ^ m have 
'limited knowledge of th$w|mcontext within which we live. ° rm 

AssumMhat at thi^fldt^ble I am speaking to both the curious, and the 
convertejjrfyflll try to ^ v $to^| ber of 1 ^ briefl y sumnarlze 
the feminist-critique of t^^^f fevelopment literature,' and comment on the 
importance of teaching about women in courses about development and of teaching 
about development in courses aboi|t women. 

I will emphasize sub-Saharan African examples because of my own Interests . 
and field experience, and because this area^as yielded a jfibstantlal volume . 
of material exhibiting great variety. For the benefit oithose interested in 
pursuing the study of women and development, I have included a bibliography; 
which, while not exhaustive, is more extensive than the materials expllcited 
cited herein, 1 



1 would like to begin with a fable; it is.based on a Garrt tale as , 
elaborated brothers. and retold by anthropologist Christine Obbo in her book 
fea.^ (1930, Pp. jx-x): ' * 



moment, we- shall finish our work here ' A t 1 ' , 

*re nearly done. Let us fmjsh our mats and jugs. 1 

f. ! , 1 l lme di(fnot have t0 cows, build' houses 

Le! h w!lllt n h ed ? tte T en and s 2 id: ' Hereafter . wn, your 

12 ' Hence the m m rest 5ince they came at owe 
sV J * 5 r - f f aV ! t0 work and toil ^ neither 

5 L t f !°" d ' e/ And 50 U has hm ™ since; 
riffle passed. Then one day some strangers came with books seeds 

PS. The men who had been resting embraced the sL g 'a 

f™ m th e women that the newcomers were going to h in the 

f t t men into two groups-leaders and toilers. The latter 
• d to be taught the dignity of. labour by being Yequir d o 
>for tht«en, they Just worked away LoticeTb an one * 
•; ,ln.tne end, the women appealed, to the good -sense of their sons 

husbands to compensate and reward them ?o! th £' . 

v ® them that G0d had mim ** them to be the 
servants of the hunanftecies. They claimed that even the boo s of ' 

of the women grumbled that 'the hardest of penalties frto be ' 
and also a woman.' Others searchjtaround or altern s ■ 
t^twld open up some kind of remedj|r them. It was t o g \ 



/ 



be ore tie women realized that society depended upon them for its -■ ■ 
e u ation and sustenance, and they became determined to barga n - : ' 

fflrllwST 18 ^ 3q i re a Mn the regarding 
their labour and sexuality. The women's strongest assets were Mr ■ 

the fore of land. But- this made the men furious for it mm 1 ■ 
. > evident property represented relationships betwe 
• not between people and things. •* wvit.m 

The, men accused the women of getting out of fontrol And the 

rk. Men then accused the women who were demanding an equal sharT • 
• ocjety's resources and power of weakening the cLon s?ruggle 
' S the ; tra "? ers wtl ° ""trolled the world. Hen claimed that • 
mum diverting energy from the task of national SmSt 1 
T e «n only smilgk for they had broken the spe fofft ! s* * 1 
' IT '• 1 WU % in9 ' ™ r «te concern was tr 

fSL A™* pa ! n V nflicted upon them; And -sane ev ? n dared ■ 
■ t t or ™«nt whose primary tastwould be to lessen the ' ' . 

or^^^na^ce? '^"^ UP ° n >y d^mantling the structures , 

Feminist Criticism of Development Literature ' ' . 

- . An important component of the feminist critique of development teaching', 
§ theory and practice derives from the fact that feminist schoWhiphas ,' 
evolved in the 1970s, as'the social sciences have moved toward more inter.; . 
pretive paradigms., These newer paradigms reject the notion that there is one 
% • empirically and-independently verifiable objective reality, In favor oh view 
that grants situational validity to a variety of perceptions and sees' the 
social world as emergent 'and negotiated (Douglas, et al, 1900; Tudor, : 1982).' 
^ From this perspective feminist^ ters point out that much of the development 
literature, whether of 'the older mqdernization school or the newer world '■' 
systems approach, is rooted in western male world views (e.g. Blumberg, 1976; 
"Wi. 1?77; Elliott, 1977.;' Nash, 1980; Papanek, 1981)/ Even female writers 
and change agents from' third world societies have" adopted these views. 



For exaiipW, Eugene Bortei-Doku , .head of the Department of Agricultural 

, ■ 1 . ...... • 4 ; ■ :* v'vjr ' ' .i 

Extension at f e University of Ghana writes: .«. • ; , 



X 

• tributed to the errors and fantasies, in .the. persisting inythoTogy of ' ' 
sex roHs and social- structures^' They have proved their ability by , 
conforming to the models, of reality structured by established figures • 
■ .; in the field and on the basfs bf criteria set by men. These include 
! making objective statements of social reality; divorcing the personal 
. peKpectuy^ie 'siibject'of 'discourse, iliminatiftg empathflic J 
• , underM ■ observation; and accepting thevterms of uwersal 

-. discour^pPtecognizing the. birticuTarfstf^eTements* that in- - • 
1 ,fluence tHTfTeldiOf observation. By accepting these rituals rules, 
women become honorary members in the, men's Misiof social science • 
; djscourse, (198&; 



A tradltiorfal. farmer can be defined as a man, or more accurately 
a family complex, who uses traditional, tools and controls a ptece'of 
. land tin^ich the entire family depends for survival, He is -an expert 
, in his putt environment, growing about a half-dozen crops year' after 
. 'year through his- whole career.: He tends to be suspicious of innova- , 
tioiis from outside, especially when theyiafrect 'Crops' that he has.grown 
iall his life. (1981:40] ' .-j 



EdouardJ^uma^Di rector-General of the/1 Food and Agricultural Organiza- 
tion cwectly observes {hat discussions of rujal. women have been: ' V 



., . .'limited to adding a paragraph,^ the situation of women to 
development planslconceived and imfrlemented without including them. 



I would be more corifortable with this observation if it were not cohtained i 
Jhe only two paragraphs of a four page article that mention women. • 

' As" June Nash says In a paper prepar'ed fpr a conference^ women in , ■ 
latin America: ■ /• 



Social scientists have played the role of ideologues, sustaining' 
the potion of progress implied in modernization and development, and 1 

•.perpetuating the social structure's constrictive of women's partfcipa- 
tion in economic, social, and political life. Their "objective" ' 
analyses in fact reinforce stereotype's of women as wives, mothers, 
and lovers, even'|hen ! these roles arej acted on. a stage where the 
pr?ps— the male protector and .breadwinner— are gone, Women ' ' 

.socialized with male models of how to perceive' the world have con- 



, • Two categories of male views are relevant: here, those of researchers and ' 
. theorists, and those of rejearchtsubjects. Researchers, -guided by, prevailing 
theory, ask; questions about power, about control, about work and about social 

. ;: • ' ' " \ ■ • ■ * 

' , life from the point of view of the powerful, i They tend to assume that male'- ■■ 

ways of doing things are societal norms, anaHthat the meanings men attach to 
,i . . * „ . .. 

individuals, events or objects {e.g. children,' work, or money) are the only •" 

possible meanings, For example, in most discussions, of job skills or human' •' 

• ^ .' i ' ' i 

_ capital, those individuals who have mastered techniques they are expected to* 

use only -in their employment situation are, considered more highly skilled. 

Because women are expected to care for children and (jo housekeeping chores,in 

t • 

everyday life; paid work involving these skills is considered unskilled work. 
The assessment is not based'oo actual skill mastery or on an analysis of the • 
skills required to perform the, tasks assigned/to, say, a ch'ild cafe center ■ 
Worker or a ho,^l chambermaid (L K. Howe, W). ' " , ' I ■ ,;)'"' 
. . Hale research subjects tell their side of the story and interpret female 
behavior from thejr- perspective, In many ethnographic reports what women do ' 



. ' 'and say is presented as tangential to ongoing social .processes, Such a vie* 

ray reflect male ignorance of the real content of female roles, and discourse, 

or it may be a culturally accepted way of reinforcing an ideology of male 

superiority. Susan Wright (1981) reports that among the sequestered and 

supposedly powerless married women4f Dashman Sari in Iran,, argument! often . 

reflect tensions that their husbands, as close male kin, "are prohibited from 

Hiring overt, and that interactions frequently elicit information .that men 

can use m'their culturally antral guests for tfatus in the community. 

A second area'of criticism is that development studies generally lack ■ 

appropriate technical and conceptual toots with which to li stly women's 'potitions- 

in society (e.g. lenena, W\\ 1932b; jpvli; 1981a; Tapenek, 19??), Host 

measures of economic growtWlaborforce participation assume the validity 
■• * . " 

of such distinctions as paid labor vs. unpaid family labor, production for 
» exchange value vs. production for use value, production 'vs. reproduction 2 , . 
( • public vs. private/ sphere, and modern as. traditional sector, ■ ^example, 

Chase-Dunn ( 1 975) uses the percentage of the male labor force not engaged in 
' . agriculture^ th^'ba-sic indicator of devilopment in a major cross national 

I ' " . ■ ■ * 

study' and linker' (1976/ci.tes a 1973 U.S. Dept. of Labor statement that only * 
♦ 5- of Afncap woroea work. Even Ester Boserup whose 1970 book was one of the ' 
s first challenges to the androcentric view of .development takes for granted the 
* division >between/ productive and reproductive fork (see the critical evaluation 

/ A > ' 

by Ceneria and Sen, \%\), The underlying vision here is of men engaged in : 
wage 'labor 'or produdjjjn of crops^or goods for sale (paid laboV, exchange 
0 ^(||production in the public sphere e>the modern sector) and of women 

engaged in food production and preservation, and crafts for family use (unpaid 

1 • S f ■ 

•faily labor, use value-, reproduction in the private spNv ii . ional sector! 
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People's real lives Ure not<so neatly divisable. Haria dies' study of ' 

. lace makers in India (19B2) shows .the extent to which* this so called spare 

time af/St work of secluded unpaid furily norths has provided paid, work 

for Hen who can move about freely collecting and exporting the lace and 

■ ' selling the anaterials needed for its nanufacture. Secluded to Xeri ^/ 

in nothemlNigeria laalntain a thriving* market in prepared food from, behind • 

the walls of their houses (SchlldkrouW). In African cultures where 

women are not secluded, they market leir own crafts er surpluses' from house- 

» '• •' * 
hold plots. However, the 'amount of land devoted to cash crops and the agrlcul- 
. , / . \ 

tural technology involved may infringe on the time aid-resources available to 

these unpaid family workers. Papers presented by Tinker, Seidtan andVtmann 

a! the 1979. AAAS symposiim and reprinted in the voline editeiby Dauber and 

Cain'(1981) are rflltfrith concrete examples. 

Be'cause domestic^ subsistence work l\ not defined as production, those 

■ issues that are most relevant to women aixf honft life are often subsumed under 

A 

, the heading of health and Welfare programs. Such programs are often seen as 
^ less pressing than those designated economic development .projects (Rogers, 
1930). Essentially one might" say, using world systems' terminology, that 
women and the issues that most* directly impinge on their live\ have become . 



the periphery, the underdeveloped areydMjie undeveloped parts of 



the world 
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^ Hereis a case in paint: Leling in'rural Malfwi in 1982 1 Heard the 
. «4 sJ£or7 over and mfmL women, from locaAevel development 
worters and, a hopeful signL the staff of the agricultural college at 
Bunda. • Maize has long beenja staple of the rural diet. The white varied 

oroukto Africa f ra the Leas around 1600 (Davidson, 1969) 'is-now 
«1W traditional maize, iL been grown on a smajl scale as a cash crop 
s.nce 19 10 CLiebenow, 1932). 'fWoduces soft kernels protected^by sturdy 
m ' Aj - TilCSe A easy to'store in homemade silos that 

■ *t on the ground, a| easy to prepare by pounding. Hybrid yellow wize v 
*ch is now grown as a cash crop haj hafder/^b M virtually no hush; 



s 

/ 



traditional variety. TJiis 
its mechanical processing, if js 



local people also claim it is nj 
mfze'has characteristics sKh facilitate 

1 miim W rtfldfart norpolicy makers are sorry it was Intro- 
toed. Attention is now beilg paid to hoyt can be stored and processed" for 
T u:t - ;^j eal of 4' inj.. effoct and wastage could have been 
avoided by focusing on ^do^and commercial uses of maize from the 
outset. 

■' Moreovnr, as Sen [1930) no.t^, subsistence activities are' not defined 
by the tasks or the ganders of people engaged in them, but by a relationship 
t» the m,ans of subsistence. Virtually.all food end-income produced by poor 
M>le is used to meet Mediate needs lor food, clothing end shelter. In 
' tMs context whether" the item if grown and eaten, grown and Sold to-purchase ( 
' f «* « Vm % an estate Um who then pays aUa? laborer in cash so 
m tne !db S rcr can ^ food < " Probably less important than whether the 
toul amount of food thus acquirers adequate to provide proper nutrition'. 

^temporary writers (e.g. Benen'a and Sen 1931 ; Deere and Le^n de Leal , 
1932; Bener(a,l932 a b) insist that it is necessary to acknowledged 



' economic contribution to society of reproductive labor (child bearing and 

o 

9 

rearing, housekeeping, food preparation], .which tends to be the wen's writ 
in all cultures, and to exjre the relationships between reproduction and „ 
WiKtlonjileter varying conditions. In this, process the relative positions ' 
of women and men are'clarified, the tendency til undervalue women's work be- 
cause it is not enumerated is countered, more'accurate data become available *" 
for planning and analysis 3 , and. economic activity is conceptualized .as activity 
which contributes to the'welfare of society's members rather than activity 
which leads to capital accumulation. Such* aii analysis, while rooted irr an ■„ ' 
expansion of the marxist 4 toncept of reproduction of labor, allows evaluatiol 

fc 

of capitalist and socialist development programs jn the same terms (Benerfa, 

:«].. . :[( 

Closely related to the ute of inappropriate conceptual tools is the use 
of inappropriate target units in development research and practVe, ^Societies 
are treated as if they were unified wholes or as if a given political or 
technological change uuld be expected to hapja unified impact on all seg- ■ 

ments of society. ' „ . „ 

, M, generally speaking, development strategies " 

have altered class structures both by creating new classes and by redistri- . 
tuting resources, often ^ess-equitably (Stryker,. 1<177^ Rojibough, 1979). 
Women and men have been differentially affected by development as well (Nash,/ 



it 
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1980; Torbnnn, 1981 ; Papanek , 1981; Bay, 1982), - ThiidiffecefttiaV Impact • ■.. .* 

■ . ' ' '••>'••. , / 

' lias often. been unanticipated and unrecognized, in part, because the household ■ 

. ■ '■:''{ ' . . ••' ; \ ' , ■ , *v, / 
or family,, visualized asuiale-headed, monogamous, and nuclear haf generally 

j.; ' , m ' '• ■• V '*.>/ • '.' 

been the target unit for progranis^and the unft, of analysis, for evaluation : « ■' • ; 

' (ILO, 1980; Caplan, 1981; ley ;«.198l; Deere-and Leon de Leal; fejjS- .. \ ■ 

itfonga, 1981).. . * •'' ' v ; V, " 

The social organizati on of households varies tfjdely'jjoth.in terms- of 

■ who its meters are and in terms Of tlie division ofllabor within thnnit' 
' : 'v. . ' - 

' .; i ■ 

',• h Vellenga (198*3) points otit with'respect to tradi 
, marriage may be a process which takes years to complete, and withi n any one-society 
; , a9e*' class and other factors may affect the rights and oblivions of marital ',' 
. partners to each other.. Today, the influence of colonial ^egal systeis and the 
' western orientation of, some segments of the. population further complicate .things.' 
{alsb'see Oppongv • , • ' ' • • >\ 

• just as .whatmarriage entails laytoy, what sort of a unit a household is V 
v,may vary from 'culture to culture and by class vithin a culture; ;A striking e» 
' ample is the. traditional Baul^Mern where, «peiially arong k higher status " '' 



An increase in overall household. Income does not auton^tically result lii • 

increased benefits tyall household members, schemed which make credit or ■; 

i '■■ . « • i • ... ■ • , . ■» 

training exclusively available to.one family member may a-lter the.divlsjqn ■ ' 
of labor without improving ^standard of living, and- technological innova- ' 
tions may simultaneously incrfose.wnen's workloaijs ana>the|r dependency, , • , 



ional societies in' Ghana, 



fajnilfes wife* and husband may. each have a, per^ona^ retinue of children; ajd adults 
bound to ttiem by adoption and ties of fealty? A clear sexual divisio^ of labor , 
exists; but each partner has control over ■some means of production.and is obliga- 
ted to compensate the 'other for labo^xpeiilledoHer or his behalf.' Forek'V 

ample; .women grow food crops Omen's land, men'weave cloth from women's cotton 

'■'•'■I. . / . 
(Ejtienne, 1983J. 




0 J' 



Here, are a few «of.many ^examples. 



Martha F.,Loutfi notes that w rural areas: 



\4 t 



Wood is usually, "free" -it only costs (mainly women's or 
■ vfeh1ldnen*s) time and calories to collect It; Charcoal is m\ * ; 
»■ )ff.ici l jfiit-- but itmiftt normally be purchased; How vjould 

♦ ■ca'sH^Jierated'by the women who would' benefit from it? ; , ' , ■ 

* V6toene : jS h typi<ally beyond their financial react) / . '. Hale'*-; • 

• .households members haye little incentive b spend their limited ' 

, cash on, charcoal or 'kerosene (or solar cookers ) so Song as a; "free"- . 
alternative is ,5 available. This a ga i n demoristrates the inadequacy v ' 
of government pq1 tcies that .treat the household as a. unit and ■ 
ignored differential impact of those policies on individual - ' * 
household members. -(1980 MO) " ' . 

1 ■ , ■ ; K \ 

t ^ntiSeidn^ offers several comparable examples including this. one: j 

' * ' ■ . ■ f ' * * 
" ; !'In Kenya ? . ,->.the government introduced measures to organize ■ 

a cooperative to acbuire inputs. and market pyrethrum, Disappointingly., 
, production decline^ Closer, examination revealed' flat > although 

cooperative, by-laws Specified males, p[?sl!lnably\the| household heads, ' 
■ ' as members, the women had actually been producingVthe pyrethrtE 

Hot surprisingly, the women, on discovering that parent was to be 

made to the male cooperati ve»!i)embers , reted their outputv (1981:114] 
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r . ■ And Irene Tinkerfrws this from a report In the International fabour 1 

Review: . 

Tlijfftfta irrigated" rice scheme in Kenya did allocate small garden 
plotyo the women, but these were small because it Was assumed that 
' • ■ ritnrom the irrigated plots would be -added to the diet. Women in 
fact did receive some rice in return for her labor on her husband's 
land, but, since the men refused to eat rice, women had to sell it and' 
buy traditional food at increasingly high prices; Women on the scheme ; f 
• . did nsit have time, nor land, to raise enough fo6d for their own con- 
sumption, Thus they worked longer hours than before but .could not 
provide as much food' for their families as they had, In addition, they 
' : often had to buy firewood for'cookinj since fuel was scarce in the 
resettlement area, and women's time was less. Ttjus while the total , 
•' income of the families in the scheme has gone up, and visible wealth ' N 
in 'the form of transi stor radios^ and bicycles is in evidence, , - 
nutritional levels nonetheless' have fallen, (1981:62-63) 

Hash (1980) suggests that not only specific technological or organiza- 

\J ' \ ' « 

tional innovations, but also the geueral cfi recti on of what is presumed to be 

'< development can have unintended negative consequences for wemen. Development 

' is generally associated with a greater formalization and rationalization of 

decision making. Whether a$ modernization theorists have assumed, this is a 

prerequisite for or a defining characteristic of being modern, or, whether it' 

is merely a neo-colonial by-product of securing development jaid, need not 

concern us here,. What is of concern is that yhat power women* have is oftefi ex* 

.ercized 'informally, Where all decisions ultimately rest on consensus /eaAed 

o ; ter informal discussion and negociation, everyone can be informed and tan < 

i * /, , 

participate, When lines of authority and decision making processes are. for- 

i 

iwli/ed, fewer individuals have access to the process and 'domestic, and public 

sphem of activity are further differentiated. Both trends* tend to exclude > 

;' . ' ■ 1 - * 

■■.■women (also s<?o Rosaldo, l}7<* Sanday, 1974), ' . ' 
* ». ' 

Some nations are establishing policies which attempt* to incorporate 
women into these newly formalized structures, Two examples from my jwTob- 
servations illustratp this poii't . President Nyerere of Tanzania is 



ideologically committed to fjjll equality pf powered resources. To this' end < ; 1 

'» . • ■ i ■, ! .' 

' he uses his constitutional right to appoint some member? «of the national 
legislature to supplement the ni^er of >mm obtaining seat's in general * 
elections (Daily Hews 1 .').' A smaller scale, but maybe more effective,' 
instance comes from Malawi where development of water resources ij a current 
goal, The use and maintenance of m. water pumps' in rural villages is en- V " 
trusted to five-yenber committees. , Both tradipaUid national party ' 
leadership must be represented on t^aiflttjfltf and, since women are the 
primary drawers and users of water, three oT the members must be female; 

An important criticism leveled at development teaching; theqry and' 
practice by proponents' of the'new scholarship is a criticism that can be . 
leveled at virtually all previous' scholarship, -namely, that it does not have - 
as one of its, explicit aims an understanding of how women have come to be 
subordinated (in contrast "see Bart and Budlnger, forthcoming, for a state of 
the art overview of feminist theories; Segal and Oerheide, 19/9, for an over- 
view of the scope and perspectives of feminist sociology; MacKinnon 1982, 1983, 
for rwell reasoned presentation on the cutting edge of, radical feminist \ 
theory), While development studies operatejn the- middle range, concerned , , 
with questions and answers which are narrower and more inediate than the 

■ basic principles of social organization, they do tacitly accept premises ij 1 
about social organization which may be, invalid. " Horeover, because students 
of development work in contexts in which, social t and cultural change are 
characteristic, they are likely to accumulate data which can help to test. ' 
and to reformulate these premises. Thus, it is crucial, to the advancement of 

-women, to the advancement of feminist scholarship and to the successful, out- 
come of development efforts that' the question pf the 'subordination of women 

be considered by students of development, and that feminist scholars be familiar 
with the development literature.- ' ■ . 
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f Varieties of Development Theories 

, Thus far the accent of. this .paper Has been op feminist criticism of 

* devel opfient theories and practices! for those who are more familiar with 
feminist viewpoints than .with development literature, the acrtnt can be 
shifted to feminist criticism of development theories . • Extended discussions 

. « ■ -7 j * 

. make finer distinctions (e;.g, Chirot and (tall, 1982; Hermassi; 4 iyB; Portes, 

1976) ,« but for purposes o'f this review current theories of development can be 

> ' ■ * 

grouped in. two broad categories: modernization theories and world systems 
theories, While both are rooted in 19th and early 20th century evolutionary 
premises, modernization theorists tend to. have liberal, functionalist and 
capitalist perspectives, and world systems theorists are more likely to see . 
the world in- radical, conflict and socialist terins. Each group of theories 
has evoked a body of "criticism Only those points which relate specifically 
to understanding the position of women or including women in development will 
. bp diseased here (see Elliot, 19??; Leacock, 1981), It should be noted that 

there are feminist scholars who take each of these perspectives as well (see 

for example the t criticism of Boserup, 1970, by Benerid and Sen, 1931, or the' 

review of Rogers ; 1980, by flurce, 1981; also Boul ding ' s challenging "Integra- 

<*■ ■ . 

Lion into What?" 1981). \ i 

Modernization approaches follow a strategy which has been sumnari zed as 

"build on the best" -(Gurley as quoted by Stryker, 1977), The goal here is to 

* - t 

, increase overall productivity' in a nation as rapidly as possible by investing 
in t^iose activities, areas, and segments of the population already most 

developed and receptive'to change. The assumption is that the benefits, of 

).' ■ * 

this development will trickle, down, Since males often have, and are even 

f ■ 'i 

. more often assumed to have, more of the-de'sired human capital factors 
(education, availability, motivation, experience, etc.); than females, they 
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is. 




.4' r ' ■ • • 

. are more likely to receive the training, credit, jobs or whatever is being ■ 

, -offered by a- specific project (of course there are frequently class and other.' 

differences among the males involved' as well), This practice is often based , , 

4 * . y> 

on erroneous and ethnocertric assumptions about^gender differences. Where- ■ 

the assumptions are valfd(e,g. males have higher literacy rates in most 

developing nations) females become even more disadvantaged. Moreover, the 

effects. do not automatically trickle down (Henderson, 1981), • 

■ ' * . ■ . : ; v ' v\ t : : ■ ■ 

( Modernization approaches locate the caljse ;of uriderdevelopment and the . 

solutions to development problems within third 'world nations, tot,, drawing 
v ■ ;/ f < 1 

women into industrial employment, ^ich is what»f<jijii1sts who .take this ' •< 



'approach advocate (e.g. Boserup, 1970; , Rogers, l'9(4Hdo# not necessarily , 
better the position of women. Catherine H. dl 'Domenro's research on factor/ ■ 
workers in Ibadan (1983) suggesKthit the same. kinds" of labor farklts arj ; '-*> 
developing in third world inclu stria 1\ s c tors as in th^firnt'wocW. -iomen ii.? 
>rk at a limited number of jobs, 1 .e. the less skilled 'o^lffi liit)jted;V/ 



number of industries, e.g, food processing, - According to;di DomenTjto, In the 
short run at least, the employment opportunities forewomen, are greasing as 



protective legislation end benefits for pregnarft andO.a^^tfi^ womerr increase \* 
'the costs of employing women in a nation where not all 
drawn into the industrial labor force (also see Standing, 
Moreover, Industrial employment for women In developing,! 
on the demands of the world .econoniy (see the growingr. 
empirical studies e.g. Chinchilla, W\ Srlnlvasanvj 
1981; Wong, 1981? Arlzpe and Aranda, 1981; etal); 
1 World systems approaches locate the causes of uixji 
world capitalist system within which'devfloped arid'devi 
operate. The markets for coffee, sisal, or pyrethrum 
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the'kal price of petroleum is not determined by the size of the local 
sfciiled labbrforce. General exposftions of wrltf systems, theory (e.g. 
Wallerstein, 1974, 1979; or the session called "Comparative International 
Dependence, Inequality and Development" presented here on Thursday) are on 

V 

the macrosystem level and do not concern themselves with class rfr gender - 
differences any more than modernization theories do, Feminists assert 'that 
those world systems analyses which are sensitive to class differences, Ijke 
' many other social scientific analysed inspired by mam'st frames of reference, 
tend t to subordinate gander differences to class differences, Such analyses 
•undervalue activities associated with social reproduction, use the household 

A 

as the basic.unit of analysis and tenaciously ding to Engels 1 untenable posi- 
tion that patriarchy is simply a product of capitalist (Elliott, 1977; j 
llartmann and Markusen, 1980; MacKinnon, 1582, 1983), 

' Feminists refute this posi tion wi th analyses of women in second world { 

■» \ 

economies and third world nations .which have chosen socialist models of j 

development '(e.g. Caplan, 1982V Fortmann, 1982; Cross, 1981 a & b; 

First-Dilic, 1980, Iftpidus, 1978, et al), Subsahar-an Africa is an ideal 

focal point for research ^comparing the impact on wo^of capitalist and ( 

socialist development models because many other variables can be held . 

# 

relatively constant. For example, Kenya and Tanzania, geographically conti- - 
guous, British influenced, and politically stable since beaming independent 
have choseir different development routes. A less obvious comparison is 
Tanzania with Malawi where both nations have" cmpricisjzed rural development 
Over urban injjjistrial growth, but following ideologically different plans. 
Feminist world systems-inspired research looks explicitly at the varying 
'relations .of production by gender within households (e.g. Etienne, 1983), 



classes and communities (e,g, Go/tori, 1981 on the effects of male W» 
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nigration in Lesotho) and over time (e.g. Deere and Leon de [ea1,!l982»ji, 1 
• • 

Latin American example), The data Indipte. that Integrating an economy jnto 

». +»' y , i - \\ v / 

the worid systemsnai either draw women intt production or reftovp them from ■ * 

■ r q . ■ v • ■ 

it, depending upon the needs of the system at 'any point in time, -The relations 
between women and men may be transformed in this process, but the nature' j)f 
the transformation is nojt necessarily obvious or predictable on the basis of 
current theoretical formulations, ■ . . 

Summarj of Criticism 

Feminist critics of development teaching,, theory and practice argue that 
development studies and projects have been characterized by an androcentric 
and ethnocentric vision of the world, that the conceptual and methodological 
tools of development literature provide a limited and distorted picture of 
third world realities, that inappropriate Units have been used to predict, 
plan and analyse development efforts, anjtfiat these efforts have often had un* 
intended and unrecognized negative con^Bces for women regardless of their 

impact fin other segments of 'society, • 1 

> 

FeminisUriticign and expansion of development theory and practice- 
has implications fof how we think about and teach about first and secend world 
societies as well It is to these implications that 1 will now turn briefly, 

• Inpliu.ions '* r 9 ' * \ 

Both modernization and world systems theories are' evolutionary, building 
on the work of J9tfi.and early 20th century sociologists aw| .Anthropologists . 



wh? believed the social' world was destined to jrow more complex, differen- 
tiated and, rational,. that relationships' wout^kome more Oratory , and that ■ 
affect and tradition wculd -decrease in importance or be refined to 'the peri; 
pheral spheres of institutional life. Evdlutionajy theory was not monolithic- 



i 



, i9 . 



theorists varied In their attitudes toward the world they saw eneiWng, and 

as primary i 



they varied according to which forces and processes they, saw as prlrtry and.: 
which as derivative— but It was unilinear In direction and general outline ^ ■ 
If not In tens of specific steps or stages. This perspective produces blind 
spots, tendencies to think that structural and Institutional arrangements 
lhat exist and cohere,ln Industrial societies are natural, the products of 
• necessary developments or an obvious Improvement over past arrangements, 
These visions hold sway even among those who see development In some parts of 
the world as both cause and consequence of underdevelopment In others. 

Taking a feminist perspective without focusing ^attention on times or 
places other than our own also limitations. While our own research and 
our own Vxperlence tell us that the system we live In Is generating Inequities/ 
we need'to see other systems, other relations of prod/ctldn, In order to put 
ours In perspective and to develop an understanding of how systems work. 

L ' 

By examining the positions of women and men in developing sOctoties we 



become Hare <of the variety of institutional arrangements that are possible, 
and of the, nature of the relationships among them. The Interaction between ' / 
biology and social arrangements, and the roles of Ideology and of material 
factors are-placed in relief. Me miss important connections and arrangements 
if we look at only half the population. By looking at societies from the 
perspective of the less powerful , we come to redefine power by dfscflverlng 
its alternative sources and routes and to appreciate the fact that there are 
differences in interests even within the smallest groups in a system, In 
developing societies the relationships between production and reproduction 
are highlighted and the interdependence of subsistence and other forms of 
production can be clarified. The understanding thus, gained can' be used to 
reexamine first and second world societies. , 



' . Renee Plttln's research on tjie -gldajen f ata or houses of women In 
Kats'lni CI,ty/N1oer1a (1983) Illustrates tqe.scofe of my claims about the , 
variety of InstftutHjpal arrangements, In this alternative lifestyle, tin- 
attach* Hausa wofn ( Karuwal ) share. these residences with their children, 

" and with ge^-Msaxual and transvestite m^n who frequently serve as mediators 
. between them and the patriarchal Husllm^oclety 111 which they live. In 
choosing this lifestyle women gain the power and resources to move In or 

' out of marriage as Independent human beings. 

There are simple answers to why teach about wonen In development: a ' 

" little over half the world's population Is female, and the third world.ls 

' most of the world. Then there is 'the Percy Amendment 5 ; sin- 1973 U.S. 1 

i 

^ ^ Foreign Assistance programs have been rinda, to include women. There are 
! J also wiex answers. Students tend to accept the models we present to them 
f as valid and nqrmatlve, but the models of social life and social systems u 



which most development teaching and activity rest are distorted, The/ a 

« 

based on definitions of work,' production and family that discount the In 
dlvlduality, Interests and contributions of woment They assume that only 
rational action Is Important, that only one course of action is rational and 
that only one set of factorsWlvates rational people. They even«sume 
there Is only one source of exploitation afo one.directlon for social change. 

Much of the work women do is less vlsaffle and we are accustomed to 
thinking of It as less Important because it Joes not appear in ifatlonal 
statistics or occur in the town square. Mis which are based on wage or 
. profit making work are concerned with the work of social reproduction only 
\o the extent that It facilitates production. They Ignore other 1 character- 
Istics of reproductive work such as how .It Is assigned, what It accomplishes 
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(apart from producing wd^usU-inlqg workers gua workers) what tools are used 
to perform it, and who controls these tools. - 
j , Because we associate.reproductlve labor with women 'and women's work with" j ■ 

mvnobility, all • rfenjen's.work 1s rend-rwl myisable. StudiesI of male il 
• . ' ' i .."{'' 

work ' "' ,n indust- ial nationurf taken to.be studies of all industrial 

ePf.lo,> , (Inkles did study auto workers -in developing nations, but they were 

all Mle, see Inkles and Smith, 1974). He do not learn whether the industries. 

'which employ women are organized differently, or if jthe pea/le who work in' 

them behave differently. Ue are ignorant of the facts' surrounding industrial' 

■ employment^ females ( in 'the third world. We assume that employed women are < 

, . becoming more modern, or are being proletariat, but on what basis, and ' ' 
what does that mean in terms of women's liv^s? 

A ease in point is the relationship between employment and fertility, ■ 
Some assume birth rates will decrease as employment increases (e.g. Youssef, 
1976], others (e.g. Shields, 1980] that fertility iptes are the independent • 

, variable. Either way, a correlation is predicted based on the experiences, 
of western societies where the kinds of non-industrial, productive activities 
of women and the mutual obligations of women and children are not necessarily 
'.the same as t^ose among any^iven third world people (cf. di Demenico, 1983], 
In sum, when we teach .about women in development, we make students aware 
of the complexity and variety as well as the universality tha,t characterizes 
humanity, and we are forced to reevaluate our assumptions, our models and our , 
parades and to bring them closer to the point where they can help us to fit 

v. ' 

together the multi faceted puzzle that is social life. 
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\ 1, Florence Howe lists the following ir^jor components of the new 



s/hol arshi p on women: 



an understanding^ patriarchy in historical perspective; ' 
philosophically and sociologically; its relationship to* the 
religions of the woijld, and to ideas of knowledge, and power*- 
hence, an understanding of wfiat it meafls to be -born "permanently" 
into a subordinate or dominant status; a knowledge of feminist 



theory. 



2. "an understanding of the complex, confusing > and still chaotic 

area of biological/psychological sex differences; the importance ^ 

v (' 

of null findings. 

3. ^an upderstanding of socialization and se^x roles, as well as of 

■ sewole stereotyping; the relationships among gender, race, 

■ and 'class-all from a cross-cultura] perspective, 

4. an understanding of women in history, not only in the United States, 
kt throughout the world; recognizing that such study indudes 

1 legal as well as medical history-the history of birth control, 
for example! is essential to the study of women, : even to the 
study of fiction about wpnen, 

5. an understanding of women as represented in thfe arts they have 
produced, some of which have been buried or ignored as arts,- 
quilt-making, for example, or the pottery J North American 
Indian women; and as represented in the significant literature* 

| by women in all rac|s and national! ties 'that never was included 
in the literary curriculum; as well, as an awareness that the 
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f * 

a images of women portrayed by the male-created arts have helped 

to control the dominant conceptions 'of women-hence, the Impor- 

', ' 
tjnee of studying images of women on^TV, in the film and th?",^ 

theatre, and in advertising, //;' 

' an understanding of the ways in which post-Freudi^ psychology 

has/attempted. to,£#!^ an awareness that' 





other marq-centered psycholtfgical constructs like those of 
W&joniind Kohlberg are potentially damaging to women; an * 
■■■ understanding of nJw women-centered theories of female develop- 
Jent. 

an understanding of, female sexuality,, including perspectives 
on both he.terosexuali ty and lesbianism; special issues involved 
' in birth control and reproduction', 
art understanding of the hlstbry and function of educatigJ as 
support and co^ifier of sex-segregation and of limited opportuni- 
ties for women; sfe perspectives on education as an agent for 
change- in the past and present. 

an understanding of the history and function of the family in the 

United States and cross-culturally; of the current variety of 

family structures, and of the conflict between beliefs and 
a 

research findings with reference especially to issues surrounding 
■childcare.* 

an understanding of women in the work force through history, in 
the present, and cross-culturally; the economy in relation to 
women; the rel a tionshi p -between money and power in personal 
^Interactions, in the family, and in society. 



. 11. an urftierstandlng of the relationship hetween t^Msiaffectlng • 
women and social change; the history of women and social move* 
. rants; (1982:12-13) !' m ^ 
2. 'Many writers use reproduction in its narrowest se^chil^nfing, 
Others recognize the importance. of social reproduction in its nalllfer-sfeiise: 
child rearing, housekeeping, i.e, those tasks which 1 reproduce the family and 
the workforce, Recently attention has been paid to the ways Injhlch 
social systems are reproduced and sustained by. social institutions and the 

r 

development of certain relations of production (e.g. Benerfa, 1979), 
1 3. Admittedly it is currently difficult to obtain data for secondaryj , 
analysis that includes subsistence and Informal sector productivity, but It 
is not impossible to develop measures and gather data if the need is recognized. 
I want to thank Edwin S, Segal for reminding' me of the extent to which our 
tiiinking about work is structured by our data. 

4. While I do not accept MacKinnon's position (1982, 1983) in its ' 

1 

' entirety, 1 have adopted her practice of spelling marxism with a lower case 
Y to indicate that the ten denotes a theoretical perspective parallel to 
feminism, or, for that matt* 1 , functioMftm. * . . 

5. Amendment no. 574 to the foreign Assistance Bill of 1973, SB 2335, 

i 

see Congressional Record 5. 18423, Oct. 2, 1973. ' ■ . 
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